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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 
“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
[Senate Joint Resolution Number 52] 
{House Joint Resolution No. 55) 
Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 
by SmNATOR GERALD P. North Dakota. 
Introduced in the House Apri] 25, 1929, 
by FreperRick W. MAGRADY 
Pennsylvania. 


Equal: Rights 
A World-Wide Sisterhood 


LTHOUGH half the globe separates Australia from the North American 

A Continent, nothing separates Australian Feminism from North Ameri- 

can Feminism. Although centuries of history, wide differences in race 

and tradition, separate Mexico from the United States, there is no difference 
between Feminists of these two countries of the North American Continent. 


This issue of EquaL Ricuts demonstrates these facts strikingly. A Fem- 
inist from Mexico confers with Feminists of the United States on the united 
job of Feminists of the Americas in studying the status of women and equal- 
izing it with that of men through the official agency of the Inter American 
Commission of Women. 


A Feminist from Australia comes to the United States to confer with 
Feminists, and finds that our aims and theirs are the same, that our problems 
and theirs are the same. In all these three countries, women are working for 
equality of status and opportunity, for industrial equality and for equality 
in nationality laws. In Australia and in the twenty-one Republics of the two 
American continents, women find that they must study all the laws of their 
countries, as did the women of the United States, to map out their campaigns 
for establishing Equal Rights between men and women. 


It is a stirring thought that all over the world women are working for the 
same aims. It is an encouraging fact that more and more they are conferring 
with one other, pooling their resources, uniting to solve their problems. 


In the Americas, the Inter American Commission of Women serves to 
unite Feminists. In Europe, in Australia, and in America, too, the Open 
Door International serves to bring before international bodies the demand 
of women everywhere for Equal Rights. 

The sisterhood of Feminism is in fact as well as in aspiration a world 
sisterhood. 


An Equal Labor Law 


RGENTINA is now enforcing an 8-hour day and 48-hour week for all 
workers, regardless of sex, according to a report received from United 
States Commercial Attache James G. Burke at Buenos Aires and made 


_ public by the Department of Commerce. 


The new law went into effect on June 2. 

The National Labor Department is charged with enforcing the law and 
has adopted regulations for its administration and has organized a service 
of vigilance in all parts of the country. 

The law is binding for all persons working for others, except rural workers 
and domestic servants. Industries or business in which only the owners and 
their families are employed are not comprised in the prescriptions of the law. 

For night work, between 9 P. M. and 6 A. M., the law establishes a maxi- 
mum of 7 hours a day or 42 hours a week, and when done in unhealthful places 
the work must not exceed 6 hours a day or 36 hours a week. 

In the case of work by relays, the 8-hour day may be exceeded, provided 
the average working time during a term of three weeks does not exceed 8 hours 
a day or 48 hours a week. 

This is a law which does not work a hardship on any group of workers. 
It establishes a standard for all persons and for exceptions to this law bases 
the limitations on the nature of the work, not on the sex of the worker. 

All workers, regardless of sex, or race, or complexion, or marriage status, 
or other extraneous characteristic, work under the same limitations and 
regulations. 


By limiting all workers alike, all workers are alike given equal opportunity 
to compete for the job. 

How much better it is for men and women alike to have equal freedom and 
equal protection, equal opportunity and equal limitations! Mrs. Street tells 
in this issue of Equat Ricuts how a lower wage level for men and women has 
worked to the disadvantage of both the men and the women workers of New 
South Wales, giving the women far less pay, but better opportunities to get 
jobs—that is, if the men workers will permit them the opportunity to learn 
a trade. 

How long will it take New South Wales, the United States, and dozens of 
other countries, not to mention the League of Nations, that the only justice, 
the only real protection to either sex, lies in labor legislation based on the 
nature of the work and not on the sex of the worker? Argentina is to be con- 


gratulated on being among the first nations to learn this lesson which seems 
so obvious. 
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Australian Women Seek Complete Equality 


HE awakening of the women of New 

South Wales to the necessity for 

complete equality between men and 
women in every respect, and their organi- 
zation to achieve equality was described 
to members and friends of the National 
Woman’s Party in Washington, D. C., on 
July 6 by Jessie Street, leader of the 
newly organized movement. 


Mrs. Street, young, energetic, straight- 
seeing, logical-minded, charming, forth- 
right Feminist, the daughter of the Chief 
Justice of New South Wales, is president 
of the United Associations, an amalga- 
mation of the three leading organizations 
of the State formed for the purpose of 
obtaining liberty and equality of opportu- 
nity and status for women. Organizations 
of women in other States of Australia 
will be affiliated as they show themselves 
completely in harmony with the full pro- 
gram for Equal Rights and the method by 
which the United Associations seek to 
achieve equality. 


Mrs. Street is now studying Feminist 
organizations in the United States, Eng- 
land, and Europe, and going to the League 
of Nations Assembly in Geneva in Sep- 
tember, at which time the Open Door 
International will present its demands for 
the Equal Rights Treaty. 


In introducing Mrs. Street at the meet- 
ing in the gardens of Alva Belmont 
House, Laura Berrien enthusiastically de- 
scribed the program of the United Asso- 
ciations, pointing out that it is in purpose 
identical with the program of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party. 

Women of New South Wales, Mrs. 
Street said, have only lately realized that 
they have no accurate knowledge of their 
status under the law, just as did the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party following the win- 
ning of suffrage. Therefore, one of the 
first tasks to be undertaken by the United 
Associations will be a survey of the 
status of women, such as the National 
Woman’s Party’s Legal Research Depart- 
ment has made of the status of women in 
the United States. Mrs. Street studied 
that survey and the way in which it was 
made while she was staying at Alva Bel- 
mont House. 

Women in Australia have had the vote 
for thirty years, and, Mrs. Street com- 
mented, “had the unfortunate experience 
of having the vote given to them—un- 
fortunate because they had not been or- 
ganized to fight for suffrage and thus 
were not organized to fight for full 
equality.” The few organizations work- 
ing for suffrage disbanded following the 
practically unopposed campaign for the 
vote, confident that all the existing in- 
equalities would promptly disappear. 
After women were enfranchised, political 
parties for a time vied with each other in 
putting through measures women wanted 


as a bait for the woman vote, but these 
measures were not unified in the principle 
of equality. 

Women have devoted most of their time 
to philanthropic enterprises up to the 
present, Mrs. Street pointed out. After 
a while, they began to realize that al- 
though women were being continually 
utilized in raising money, women had no 
say in spending the money they raised 
for philanthropies. They had no power 
in administering the work. They then 
took up all the boards, commissions, and 
committees directing the philanthropies 
for which women were raising money, and 
as vacancies occurred on these bodies, 
proposed women for the posts, and se- 
cured a number of appointments never 
previously held by women. Linda P. 
Littlejohn, a vice-president of the United 
Associations, was the first woman ap- 
pointed on the Board of Health in Sydney. 

An interesting item in connection with 
women’s administration of hospitals is 
reported to Equat Rieuts by Mrs. Little- 
john. Two hosiptals in Sydney have a 
clean balance sheet—owing to women. 

The Rachel Forster Hospital for women 
was founded by women, is staffed by wom- 
en, and entirely run by them, and it re- 
ceives no government assistance. It 
ended its financial year with a credit 
balance. 

The Crown Street Women’s Hospital, 
although its board is composed of both 
men and women, has a House Committee 
which meets more frequently and attends 
to all the detail management of the hos- 
pital, composed entirely of women. This 
hospital was the only hospital of its kind 
to show a credit balance at the end of 
the year. 

“These results seem to show that if 
you want a business to pay, put women in 
charge,” comments Mrs. Littlejohn. 


ANY of the laws in New South 

Wales have been equalized as be- 
tween men and women. Divorce laws 
make no distinctions between men and 
women. Women and men found that the 
guardianship of children laws discrimi- 
nated against the mother, and they were 
promptly equalized, but there still remain 


some of the inequalities of the Common 


Law, on which Australian law, like 
United States law, is based. 

It was an entirely different matter, 
however, Mrs. Street pointed out, when 
the question of equalizing laws that af- 
fected special groups of men came up, 
such as the admission of women to 
branches of the public service and equality 
in industrial legislation. 

At first, women doctors were not ap- 
pointed to positions on boards and staffs 
of public hospitals. In 1907 a woman 
came out first in the examinations and 
was appointed to a public hospital post in 


New South Wales. Now women doctors 
have the same opportunity as men in pub- 
lic appointments, although there is still 
considerable hostility to women in higher 
positions, and they have to be better than 
men to retain their positions. There is 
only a certain amount of room at the 
top, Mrs. Street commented, and if a 
woman occupies a place it means that 
some man is kept out. 


There are now no women barristers, 
who handle pleadings in court cases, but 
there in Sydney are a number of solici- 
tors, who prepare cases. In other profes- 
sions, too, there are prejudices against 
women, but if women are better than 
men, they can succeed — in New South 
Wales as elsewhere, Mrs. Street pointed 
out. 


The worst situation is in clerical, com- 
mercial, and industrial occupations which 
are under the Wage Award System. 


Some fifteen or sixteen years ago, Mrs. 
Street explained, an investigation was 
made to determine the minimum wage 
necessary for a living. This was called 
the “basic wage” and no man or woman 
working in industries under the Wage 
Award System was to get less than the 
“basic wage.” The trouble with this sys- 
tem is that a separate basic wage for 
women was established. The basic wage 
for men was determined by the standard 
necessary to support a man, his wife, and 
two children. The basic wage for women 
was determined by the standard required 
to support a woman alone. As a result, 
the basic wage for women is about half 
that for men. | 

Although it took two or three years to 
get this system put into the laws and 
into administration, not one _ protest 
was entered against this discrimination 
against women, Mrs. Street said. 

Upon the basic wage is determined the 
wage for more skilled workers in the in- 
dustry concerned. An “amount for the 
margin of skill” is added to the basic wage 
to determine what skilled workers shall 
get. Thus, no matter what a woman does 
in these industries, she gets about half 
what a man gets, even though she may 
have as many dependents as any man. 

This condition works against the best 
interests of the men as well as the women, 
Mrs. Street pointed out. If women of the 
same skill must be paid only half what 
men are paid for the same jobs, employers 
naturally prefer women, and yet the wom- 
en cannot hope for equal pay. In the 
trade unions, efforts are made by men to 
bar women from the trades in order to 
eliminate this competition of lower-paid 
workers, so that in the end the major in- 
justice is against women. 

Women workers were mainly ignorant 
of their condition, Mrs. Street said, and 
the first job of the United Associations is 
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to collect the information and educate 
women to the true state of affairs. Then 
they can be organized into a united effort 
to achieve equality of opportunity and 
status. 

The only organizations of women work- 
ers now, she said, are the unions organ- 
ized by men trade union officials, so that 
the women are mere appendages of the 
men’s organizations. Mrs. Street fore- 
cast rapid and interesting developments 
among the women workers of New South 
Wales in the next four or five years, and 
women of the National Woman’s Party 
hope that her predictions will be realized. 

In the thirty years of suffrage, only four 


women have been in the Parliament, 
Mrs. Street said. The United Associations 
will support strong women candidates for 
Parliament who stand for equality. It 
will begin its work with the survey of 
the status of women, with lectures, meet- 
ings, and classes to instruct women in 
their present condition and the way in 
which equality may be won, in laws, in 
regulations, in appointment and election 
to public office. 

“We have a very lop-sided civilization,” 
Mrs. Street concluded. “That is because 
we have been going along on one leg. 
When we use the abilities and talents of 
women as well as men in our civilization, 
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we shall have a well-balanced civilization. 
We hope that men will help us as unstint- 
ingly, as sympathizingly, and as unselfish- 
ly as women have helped men in the past 
when women were without direct power.” 

Following Mrs. Street, Miss Dewing, 
another Australian woman, spoke of her 
work for the interests of children. There 
were also present women from Canada 
and England, giving the British Empire 
good representation at the meeting. 

Prior to Mrs. Street’s address, Miss 
Berrien announced the passage of the 
Cable bill and urged women not to rest 
on this victory, but to keep up the fight 
until full equality is won. 


Dr. Harvey W. Wiley—F eminist 


INCE the death of Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley, author of the pure food and 
drug laws and husband of the chair- 

man of the National Council of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, search into his 
papers has revealed interesting sidelights 
of his long support of woman suffrage and 
Equal Rights between men and women. 
Among his prized clippings was one 
from the Louisville (Kentucky) Herald, 
of October 23, 1911, when Emmeline Pank- 
hurst, Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, Dr. Har- 
vey W. Wiley, and Caroline Bartlett 
Crane were hailed as “Four ‘Big Noises’ 
Among Suffragists.” On this occasion, 
these four, Alice Stone Blackwell, Olympia 
Brown, Mary Johnston, Lucia Ames 
Mead, Inez Milholland, Sophonisba 
Breckenridge, and Fola La Follette were 
on the program of a suffrage convention. 
In Dr. Wiley’s speech he said that he had 
spoken for Equal Rights in 1877. Among 
the clippings of the same convention was 
a photograph of Dr. and Mrs. Wiley to- 
gether, both wearing badges of the suf- 
frage convention, this being very soon 
after the marriage of Dr. Wiley to Anna 
Kelton, daughter of General John C. Kel- 
ton, former Adjutant General of the 
United States Army. The accounts of the 
convention told of the tremendous ovation 
Dr. Wiley received when he arose to ad- 
dress the audience. 
_ There, too, was the issue of the Wom- 
an’s Journal of March 23, 1912, contain- 
ing a speech by Dr. Wiley, in which he 


plead for “a whole Democracy, not a half 


Democracy.” 

The Suffragist of April 13, 1918, con- 
tains a speech made by Dr. Wiley made in 
Richmond, Virginia, on April 3, 1918, 
entitled, “The Voice from the White 
House Gates,” in which Dr. Wiley de- 
fended the war-time campaign of the 
Woman’s Party for suffrage, the picketing 
of the White House by the suffragists, and 
told of Mrs. Wiley’s picketing and going 
to jail for suffrage. He had at first ob- 
jected, he said, but when Mrs. Wiley told 
him that she felt ashamed of herself for 
not being in the picket line—and in the 


jail—he withdraw his objections. He 


then told of the pride of their son in say- 


ing, “My mother went to jail because she 
did what she thought was right!” 


“Now,” said Dr. Wiley, after telling of 
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the jail conditions suffered by the women 
who sought freedom, “I deem it an honor 
to be the husband of a woman who would 
make that sacrifice for principles that she 
believed in.” 

He then told of the appeal he took from 
the court decision, and the victory prov- 
ing the illegality of the picket arrests. 

Mrs. Wiley also treasures a clipping 
from a newspaper of 1880 in which a 
speech Dr. Wiley made on “My Ideal 
Woman” is reported. Therein he described 
a woman of wisdom, intellect, and beauty, 
“proud in the consciousness of her own 
equality.” With this goes well his dedi- 
cation of his autobiography to her. Pub- 
lished fifty years later, in March, 1930, 
the autobiography is dedicated as follows: 

“To Anna Kelton Wiley, my beloved 
wife, mother of my boys, who without 
neglecting her motherly and household 
duties, has devoted her life to the wel- 
fare of women, first to secure for them the 
right to vote, and second, equality before 
the law with my full consent and ap- 


proval, I dedicate this book a simple nar- 
rative of my life; its victories and defeats. 
Her character and devotion to me have 
been strong factors in my success and her 
sympathy and advice inspiration in de- 
feat.” 


Not only did Dr. Wiley join with his 
wife in the fight for Equal Rights, but 
from his earliest life, he had an example 
of Feminism in his sister, who cared for 
him in his infancy. Dr. Wiley’s sister 
was Dr. Elizabeth Wiley Corbett, one of 
the earliest women graduates in medicine 
and one of the pioneer women physicians 
in the United States. She received her 
doctor’s degree from the Medical School 
of the University of Michigan. For many 
years she practiced her profession in San 
Francisco, specializing in pediatrics, ob- 
stetrics, and gynecology, and continuing 
her active practice until the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake in 1905, when she was 
72 years old. At the age of 82, Dr. Cor- 
bett wrote, “I am hale and hearty, can 


walk five miles without fatigue, and am 


as delighted with a new idea as I was 
at 14.” She died at the age of 84. 

When she was a young girl, she was 
denied entrance to Hanover College. The 
president of the college, when told by her 
father that the 18-year-old young lady 
seeking to enter his college could read 
Greek, said, “Then she cannot enter here. 
There’s something the matter with a girl 
who reads Greek.” She was admitted to 
Antioch College in Ohio, where she 
studied under Horace Mann, and studied 
later in medical schools in New York, 
Michigan, and Vienna. 

Also among the documents which Mrs. 


' Wiley treasures is the following article 


written by Dr. Wiley many years ago on 
the subject, “What Does Science Say of 
the Equality of the Sexes?”: 


“This is a question difficult to answer 
without bias. It is hard to say what is 
meant by science and what by equality. 

“Most branches of science have nothing 
whatever to say in respect of this matter. 
Chemistry is one of these. It is true that 
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more men than women follow chemistry 
as a profession. But I cannot see that 
this fact has anything whatever to do 
with the question under discussion. Sub- 
jected to ultimate analysis the tissues 
which make up the bodies of men and 
women show no differences. I know of 
no method of applying chemical methods 
to the qualititative estimations of thought. 
The biological sciences show differences in 
the two sexes, but differences are not 
marks of inferiority or superiority. In 
fact the phrase ‘equality of the sexes’ is, 
in many respects, misleading. I venture 
to say that there is not a person in this 
room who knows what it means, or what 
its discussion should imply. In fact there 
is one great human race and the question 
seems to be, is the line of separation be- 
tween its two great components symetri- 
cally placed? Are the sexes hemispheres? 
The facts which science discloses about 
relative weight of body and brain have no 
bearing on the answer to this question. 
An easier question to answer would be: 
What does science say of the relative 
weight of the two sexes? or what does 
science say of the relative size of the 
brain in the two sexes? or what does sci- 
ence say of the life history of the two 
sexes? These are all questions which can 
be definitely answered. 

“Being in a position where I do not fear 
intimidation at home, and of an age when 
I am safe from the warping preferences 
of youts, I may perhaps calmly on 


that aspect of the subject which, to me 
indeed, seems foreign to it, but which evi- 
dently, is the one most to be considered 
tonight, viz: ‘which of the two sexes is 
superior ?’ 

“To this question it appears to me the 
present status of the two sexes permits 
of but one answer. 

“In physical strength, in the brutum 
fulmen of brain activity, the male, but 
what aside from this? I for one am not 
ashamed to confess that in all that per- 
tains to what has been termed the ‘sense 
of conduct and the sense of beauty’ the 
sex to which I have the misfortune to 
belong, must confess its inferiority. And 
in respect of civilization, how far behind 
are ‘we, as judged by Matthew Arnold’s 
(Nil de Mortuis) standard? How much 
more interesting is the other sex! 

“Perhaps after all the trouble has 
arisen from orthodoxy. Had it not been 
for the story of the Garden of Eden, we 
would not have inherited a bias which is 
as unjust as it is unscientific. It is im- 
possible for the Edenite to have any just 
conception of the relation of the sexes. 
To him woman is only an afterthought, an 
annex to creation. She was created be- 
cause it was not good for man to be alone, 
(before the inauguration of clubs). 

“Instead of having been made bodily 
out of the cosmic mosaic dust, she was 
merely a piece of subsequent intercostal 
architecture. 

this fiction is to 
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regard woman as a mere addendum to an 
archaic thorax. 

“Science looks on woman as the genetic 
equal of man. It looks back a few billions 
of years and sees men and women both 
as mere splotches of monoecious bioplasm. 
Science does not see man created superior 
to woman but having sprung in auto- 
genetic harmony from the same molecular 
concatenation. As the poet has truly said: 


“<«Bathed in Bathybian bliss, 
And sunk in the slush of the sea, 
Thrilled the first molecular kiss, 
The beginning of you and of me.’ 


“Further along science sees cell fission. 
As a result of this differentiation there 
arise two splotches of dioecious Bathybian 
jelly. These are congeners and coequal. 
In this phyllogenic epitome is formulated 
an unanswerable argument in favor of 
sex equality. My ideal woman, that is 
the representative of the sex, stands be- 
fore me endowed with all the majesty of 
this long ancestral line. Proud is she in 
the consciousness of her own equality. 
Her haughty eye looks out on this teem- 
ing sphere and acknowledges only man 
as her peer. She is sentient with the 
brain of Pallas, radiant with the beauty 
of Aphrodite, quivering with the eager 
strength of Diana. 

“The man who thinks himself superior 
to such a being deserves no better fate 
than to be doomed forever to hug this 
delusion.” 


Mexican Feminists Oppose Unequal Code 


EMINISTS of Mexico will wage a 
F campaign against ratification of the 

unequal nationality code adopted at 
The Hague, Professor Margarita Robles 
de Mendoza, appointed by the Govern- 
ment of Mexico to represent her country 
on the Inter American Commission of 
Women, said during her visit to Wash- 
ington the first week in July. 

“My first step in trying for the non- 
ratification of the nationality treaty,” 
she explained, “will be to explain to my 
countrywomen why we do not want this 
treaty to be ratified and what it means to 
the position of women. Then I will try 
to get in touch with our fifty-two Senators 
and emphasize the importance of the non- 
ratification of the treaty because itis based 
on inequality between men and women. 

“T see no reason why the nationality 
laws cannot be considered when the laws 
of Mexico are being revised. This right 
we ask in our nationality treaty is only a 
preliminary step in our endeavor to ob- 
tain Equal Rights between men and wom- 
en. I will ask for the support of the in- 
tellectual people to lead the opinion in 
our favor.” 

Professor Mendoza is a psychologist, 
sociologist, educator, author, advocate of 
She has been active in the Fem- 


peace. 


inist movement since 1918, urging the 
passage of laws guaranteeing Equal 
Rights for men and women in industry. 
She was representative of the Mexican 
Department of Public Education in the 
United States for five years, spending one 
year in New York and four in California. 

She is a constant contributor to leading 
periodicals of Mexico, writing on a wide 
range of subjects, including Feminism, 
the status of women, peace, labor, inter- 
national relations on the American conti- 
nent. She is author of a volume of short 
stories used as a textbook in public 
schools in Mexico, and is about to pub- 
lish a book dealing with the history of the 
woman movement in Mexico, which will 
be translated into English. Her contribu- 
tions to periodicals are expected to be po- 
tent in convincing her countrymen that 
the unequal code should not be ratified. 

An interesting and striking personality 
and equipped with boundless energy, she 
is an indefatigable worker against oppres- 
sion of all sorts, but has particularly con- 
centrated her efforts on the improvement 
of the status of women of Mexico. In ad- 
dition to being a gifted writer, she is an 
eloquent speaker. 

Of the woman movement in Mexico, 
Professor Mendoza said: 


“Kight years ago when the first Femi- 
nist congress was held in Mexico, we were 
not taken seriously and many cartoons 
and jokes were made about us. Since that 
time the social aspect of Mexico has 
changed a great deal. Even the women of 
high social standing who did nothing to 
improve the social condition of our people 
are working with enthusiasm. They are 
beginning to realize how important it is 
for them to share the responsibilities in 
the country’s social adjustments. Our 
men have not been selfish, They have 
asked us to co-operate with them when- 
ever there is something of responsibility 
to be undertaken. 

“Our problems regarding education were 
solved more rapidly and more successfully 
than we anticipated, especially regarding 
the Mexican women. The colleges and uni- 
versities have many women students, in- 
cluding graduates in law, medicine, engi- 
neering, et cetera. 

“Four years ago when Mexico started to 
form the juvenile courts they called for 
the women to work with them and soon 
after appointed the first woman judge in 
the country. Now some of the most im- 
portant and responsible positions are held 
by women. It is strange how a country 
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like Mexico that has been undergoing revo- 
lutions to obtain social rights for the peo- 
ple, can deny the women their rights as 
human beings. It is evident that our revo- 
lutions improved the social conditions of 
our laborers, farmers, and workmen in the 
factories. We have improved so rapidly 
that our old laws were considered unfitted 
for our actual progress and the majority 
of our codes have, therefore, been revised.” 

“Some women are devoting their time 
to this great cause; some under religious 


auspices, either Catholic or Protestant; 
some of them under the Red Cross; and 
many of them outside of religious organi- 
zations. Now all the women of Mexico 
are gaining interest in the problems of 
our people. 

“When my government appointed me to 
represent Mexico on the Inter American 
Commission of Women, it bestowed upon 
me the greatest honor I could ever dream 
of. When I joined the Commission during 
their first conference at Havana, I was 
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surprised when I saw the wonderful work 
done by these women. I have heard opin- 
ions of prominent men jurists who regard 
this work as one of the most serious com- 
pilation of laws ever undertaken. Not 
having done anything on it for my part 
before, I feel that it is my duty to do 
something now, and I am going to do my 
best in compiling the laws of Mexico re- 
garding the status of women, and I am 
sure my colleagues in Mexico will help me 
in my endeavor.” 


‘‘An Invitation to the Woman's Party’ 


May 13, 1930. 
My Mrs. WILEY: 
T IS with poignant regret that I 
| find myself unable to accept your 

gracious invitation to attend the 
reception which the Woman’s Party is 
justly giving to Miss Stevens on May 18, 
upon her return to what we of Washing- 
ton would like to think will be her future 
home. 

While I could not add anything to the 
occasion, I had nevertheless hoped to 
testify by my presence the immense ad- 
miration which I have for Miss Stevens, 
and for the services which she has already 
rendered, not only to the women of Amer- 
ica and of the world, but to the sex to 
which I myself belong, because each of the 
sexes is necessary to the other and neither 
can triumph nor fall without affecting the 
other. 

Therefore, as one who rejects a privi- 
lege which is not a common possession, in 
that it has not become a right of all, I con- 
gratulate her, if I may say so, in my 
personal and individual capacity. 

Those who know Miss Stevens felt as- 
sured that, notwithstanding the difficul- 
ties of the undertaking, she would never- 
theless accomplish at The Hague upon a 
larger and international scale what she 
had already done at Habana. She has, 
and the triumph of The Hague is in a 
very real sense her triumph; and she re- 
turns to us, adorned with the laurels of 
The Hague and with those of Habana still 
unwithered. 

In the first place, the question of na- 
tionality should be postponed to a later 
conference, or, if that should be impos- 
sible, the delegation of the United States 
to the Codification Conference of The 
Hague should vote against the unequal 
articles which the proposed convention on 
nationality contained. The American dele- 
gation so voted. It rejected the conven- 
tion in toto and refused to sign it. This 
separates, as we like to think, the United 
States from the forty countries with 
which inequality is a credo; and makes 
the adoption of equality in the matter of 
nationality but a question of time. 

The second service was to secure a 
recommendation of the conference upon 
whose acceptance the hope of the future 


A Letter from Dr. James Brown Scott, 
International Jurist, to Mrs. Harvey 
W. Wiley 


depends, that the States study the ques- 
tion whether it would not be possible: 


“1. To introduce into their law 
the principle of the equality of the 
sexes in matters of nationality, tak- 
ing particularly into consideration 
the interests of the children; 

“2. and especially to decide that 
in principle the nationality of the 
wife shall henceforth not be affected 
without her consent either by the 
mere fact of marriage or by any 
change in the nationality of her hus- 
band.” 


The material portion of this recom- 
mendation, as I know of my personal 
knowledge, is nothing but a mere modi- 
fication of Miss Stevens’s admirable 
formula: 


“The contracting parties agree 
that from the going into effect of this 
treaty, there shall be no distinction 
based on sex in their law and prac- 
tice relating to nationality,” 


a formula which in three lines would 
have been a complete treaty introducing 
equality in the matter of nationality in 
all countries of the world, without the 
addition of a further word or even a syl- 
lable. 

The importance of the recommenda- 
tion that the nations should introduce 


equality without discrimination of sex in , 


their law and practice is, it seems to me, 
a victory, snatched, as it were, from the 
jaws of defeat. 

It appeared little less, I may say, to 
my distinguished friend, Mr. Nicolas 
Politis, who wrote me on the llth of 
April—while still President of the Com- 
mission on Nationality—the day after the 
vote and the day before the convention 
was to be signed, that— 

“Quand en tient compte de l’esprit 
ultra conservatif qui a guidé dans 
cette Conférence la plupart des 


Gouvernements, on doit estimer que 
ce qui a été obtenu est le maximum 
qui pouvait étre atteint,” 


which in substance is that, when we con- 
sider the ultra conservative spirit which 
guided the majority of the governments 
represented in the conference, we should 
feel that what was actually obtained was 
the maximum that could be reached. It 
would appear from this statement that he 
personally regarded as “ultra conserva- 
tive” the spirit which controlled and that, 
because of the ultra conservative spirit, 
more advanced ground could not be taken. 

And he added immediately a clause 
which appears to be in the nature of a 
prophecy : 


“Je crois que si les femmes savent 
exploiter devant l’opinion de leurs 
pays respectifs le voeu de la Confér- 
ence, elles obtiendront trés vite satis- 
faction,” 


which is to the effect that, if only the 
women know how to use the recommenda- 
tion of the conference to the best ad- 
vantage in moulding the opinion of their 
respective countries, they will very quick- 
ly obtain satisfaction. 

This I consider as an admission on his 
part that the spirit of the future is to be 
progressive, not ultra conservative; in- 
deed, as an invitation to the Woman’s 
Party to initiate a movement in ultra con- 
versative countries, in order, by their agi- 
tation, to obtain the satisfaction which 
they desire, not merely for themselves, 
and for American women, but for the 
oppressed of the sex in all quarters of 
the globe. 

Steady, women of America; courage, 
women of America; upward and onward, 
women of America, that the heights of 
ultra conservatism be stormed and taken! 

I would like to add in conclusion what 
I recently said of your chosen leaders, 
Miss Alice Paul and Miss Doris Stevens, 
at the mass meeting of the Inter American 
Women in Habana: 


“IT hope and I veritably believe 
that one day a monument. more en- 
during than bronze will be raised to 
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July 19, 1930 


Miss Alice Paul, and I venture to ex- 
press the opinion from the bottom of 
my heart that a proximate future will 
recognize in an appropriate manner 
the eminent services which Miss 
Doris Stevens is rendering to the 
emancipation of women, and there- 
fore of our human race.” 


Further I would like to add, with the 
admiration of a lifetime for Holland, and 


Lauds Nationality ARIS, July 2.— 
Law Extreme satis- 

faction was ex- 
Fram me pressed today by 
Now Fork 0; H. P. Bel- 
July 5, 1500. mont on learning of 
dispatches received 
here telling of the passage by Congress of 
a bill fixing the status of American women 
as to nationality. 


“This bill,” said Mrs. Belmont, who is 
head of the American National Woman’s 
Party, “will enable American women to 
keep their own nationality on marriage 
to foreigners in practically all cases, if 
they so desire, and will facilitate the re- 
covery of that nationality by women who 
were deprived of it under the old law 
upon their marriage to foreigners.” 

Mrs. Belmont said that up to the pres- 
ent time the United States laws govern- 
ing women’s nationality had been less 


Woman Wins King’s Cup 

HE first woman to win the grueling 

750-mile King’s Cup air race, Wini- 
fred Brown, 26 years old, on July 5 de- 
feated many famous flyers, both men and 
women, and made herself as well-known 
and as popular as that other air-minded 
young Britisher, Amy Johnson. 

Tearing around England at an average 
speed of 102 miles an hour, Miss Brown 
defeated Flight Lieutenant H. R. D. Wag- 
horn, winner of the Schneider Cup, and 
Lady Bailey, as well as eighty-five others. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. A. 8S. Butler flew, 
Mr. Butler finishing second and Mrs. But- 
ler fourth. When Mrs. Butler landed, 
her husband hurried to her to explain and 
apologize for losing, but she answered 
quickly, “Never mind, old boy, a woman 
has won the race for the first time in his- 
tory.” | 

Lieutenant Waghorn was much dis- 
gusted and disappointed and is quoted as 
saying with considerable chagrin, “A 
woman has beaten me, hasn’t she?” 

Miss Brown herself admitted that she 
“never expected to win,” and as a matter 
of fact, never expected to get back. 


sharing to the full “the undying memories 
which cling around The Hague”—to use 
John Hay’s happy phrase, it is indeed 
the irony of fate that the inequality of 
sex should for the first time be embodied 
and perpetuated in an international stat- 
ute by the First Conference for the Codi- 
fication of International Law, meeting 
in the royal residence of The Netherlands, 
the present occupant of whose throne is 
a woman and whose immediate successor 


Press Comment 


liberal than in many other countries and 
that the American National Woman’s 
Party had devoted over a year in working 
toward the passage of the bill ameliorating 
the situation, 


The New Cable Act OR years. the 
the United States 

; has maintained un- 
fairl discrimina- 


women who have 
married aliens and resided abroad. Under 
the Cable Act of 1922 some of these re- 
strictions were removed. But many still 
remain, making the naturalization process 
a farce and an absurdity as well as a rank 
injustice. 

An American woman “alien” must, to 
be naturalized, affirm, “I am not a 
polygamist”; she must give proof of resi- 
dence in the United States; declare her 
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The eighty-eight planes in the race flew 
by way of Bristol, Manchester, Miss 
Brown’s home town, and Newcastle, back 
to Hanworth, the starting point. Miss 
Brown covered the distance in 7 hours 
and 20 minutes. 


German Feminist Honored 
R. PAULA MUELLER-OTRIED, for 
thirty years president of a Feminist 
organization in Germany, has recently 
been awarded a doctor’s degree by the 
theological faculty of Gottingen Univer- 
sity. She has for thirty years headed the 
Evangelischer Frauenbund, which has al- 
ways been for equality between men and 
women and led the fight against unequal 
morality laws. 


Studies Indians 
LIZABETH STEEN, a University of 
California student, has gone to the 
“Indian redemption post” on Banal Island 
to study tribes of the Chavantes and Je- 
hovaz Indians. She is accompanied by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Fernandes D’Acosta 
and an interpreter of the Indian protec- 
tion service. 
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—likewise a woman—inherits the succes- 
sion from her mother and not from her 
father. 

With deep regret that I can not be 
present on the afternoon of Sunday, May 
18, although I shall assuredly be present 
in the spirit—the progressive, not the ul- 
tra conservative spirit. 

I am, my dear Mrs. Wiley, 

Your very sincere, 
(Signed) James Brown Scort. 


intention to reside here permanently, and 
post her name for 90 days; she must take 
the same searching examination as is re- 
quired of a foreign-born alien; she must 
return to the United States within the 
immigration quota of the foreign land in 
which she has resided—all because she is 
decreed by law to have lost her citizenship 
by marriage to an alien. 

But no longer are these absurdities in 
the law to be tolerated; no longer is the 
Federal Government to attempt to deny 
the birthright of American-born women. 
The Senate has passed a new Cable Act, 
already passed by the House, which will 
restore citizenship equality to women. 
The President is expected to sign the bill 
as soon as he receives it in view of the 
decided stand for citizenship equality of 
the sexes taken by administration dele- 
gates last March at The Hague Codifica- 


tion Congress. It is a measure long over- 
due. 


A Woman's Protest 

ECAUSE she cannot condone the In- 

dian Government’s “policy of re- 
pression,” Ida Dickinson of London 
refused to accept the Kaisar-I-Hind silver 
medal awarded to her as part of the 
King’s birthday honors in recognition of 
her social work in Bombay, the Associated 
Press reports. 

And to make her protest even more 
striking, she resigned from the Bombay 
Legislative Council, of which she was the 
first and only woman member. 


Kudos 
BERDEEN University has recently 
conferred the honorary degree of 
LL.D. on Lady Aberdeen and Temair. 
She is the second woman to be so honored 
by that University, Queen Mary of Eng- 
land having received the degree in 1922. 


Turkish Women Judges 
HE Turkish Ministry of Justice has 
recently appointed the first two wom- 
en judges of Turkey to serve in the law 


courts in Angora and in Constantinople, 
according to The Vote. 
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Sex Equality 
OMPLETE equality between the sexes 
in the right to hold public offices is 
now assured in Alberta, Canada, by the 
recent passage of an act removing sex 
disqualification. 

The act was piloted through the Alberta 
Legislature by Irene Parlby, minister 
without portfolio. 

It states that “A person shall not be 


disqualified by sex or marriage from the 


exercise of any public function, or from 
being appointed to, or holding any civil 
or judicial office or post, or from entering 
or assuming or carrying on any civil pro- 
fession or vocation, or for admission to 
any incorporated society.” 


Greek Suffrage 

T LAST after years of broken prom- 

ises, the Greek government has 
granted a vote to women, although the 
franchise is limited to communal and 
municipal elections. Only women over 30 
years of age, and able to read and write, 
may vote. 

According to the Christian Science 
Monitor, this is much more of a substan- 
tial step forward than it may seem, and 
the prospect of women voting, and even 
being elected at legislative elections, is a 
good one. 

Feminism in Greece is rapidly growing, 
largely because of the activities of wom- 
en’s organizations. Moreover, Mr. Veni- 
zelos, Greece’s leader, is extremely favor- 
able to the movement, which really began 
under his former dictatorship. 

Fellow Engineers Honor “Johnny” 

PAIR of overalls with oil-proof 

pockets in which to store a powder 
puff may be added to the title presented 
by a King and congratulations given by 
a Prime Minister, if the Women’s Engi- 
neering Society can think of nothing bet- 
ter to give their famous member, Amy 
Johnson, to prove their pride and joy in 
her achievement. 

Members of this society, which Miss 
Johnson joined when she secured her 
ground engineer’s license, do work which 
is just as unusual though not as specta- 
cular as Miss Johnson’s epic flight to 
Australia. It is said to be the only or- 
ganization of women engineers in the 
world. 

All of the members are eager to honor 
their most famous fellow-worker, but they 
are rather at a loss, since Miss Johnson 
has already been so greatly feted. 


Stunt Flyer 
ND still the ladies fly! and fly to 
records. Dorothy Hester, aged 19, 
of Portland, Oregon, recently completed 
the first outside loop ever made by a 
woman in the history of aviation. 
According to her teacher, Tex Rankin, 
veteran stunt flyer, she has performed 


just about every stunt there is and will 
probably have to invent new ones for her- 
self. 


Equality in a Union 
T LAST women members of the Amer- 
ean Federation of Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Workers, who so greatly outnum- 
ber the masculine members, are to have 
Equal Rights in the organization. 

Before the revision of the constitution 
at the Hosiery Workers’ Convention in 
Philadelphia the last week in June, there 
was one delegate for every 100 men, and 
only one delegate for every 300 women. 

Now there will be one delegate for every 
150 members regardless of sex. 


Brazil's Woman Mayor 
IO GRANDE DO NORTE, a small 
but very progressive Brazilian State, 
has not only the first woman mayor in 
South America in Alzira Teixeira Soriano, 
who took office as Mayor of Lages in 1929, 
but has an able and efficient official as 
well. 
Her city’s treasury showed a surplus at 
the end of her first year’s service instead 
of the usual deficit. She provided two 
new schools for the municipality, beauti- 
fied the streets and public buildings of 
Lages, changed the public lighting system 
of the city, and extended the roads and 
highways of her territory. 


Sra. Soriano’s male predecessors in 


‘office had left many debts, but she dis- 


posed of them by paying those which 
claimants could readily prove were really 
owed, and letting the others wait for 
proof, “which they have not supplied yet.” 

In her report Sra. Soriano states that 
she hopes she has dispelled any prejudice 
which conservative voters might feel 
about placing a woman in a politically 
important position, and declares that 
neither applause nor criticism affected her 
policies. 


Equal Provision 

BILL has been introduced into the 

New York State Legislature which, 
if passed, will make it a misdemeanor to 
discriminate against men and women job 
seekers merely because they are 45 year 
old or over. 

Assemblyman Edward 8S. Moran, Jr., 

is its author. 


Votes for Bermuda Women 

EELING the need of woman’s vote on 

social and hygienic matters and prison 
system policies in Bermuda, the British 
Commonwealth League Conference meet- 
ing in London on June 18 championed the 
enfranchisement of women in Bermuda. 

Dr. Grace Boelke of New South Wales 
proposed a resolution calling for the 
establishment of a commission to inquire 
into the constitution of Bermuda. This 
was in compliance with a request already 
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made to the British Government by the 
Bermuda women. 

The political system in Bermuda has 
been unchanged for two centuries in re- 
gard to the distribution of Assembly seats 
and women are excluded from the fran- 
chise. Dr. Boelke called attention to the 


fact that only 1,377 persons out of a total 


population of more than 30,000 are al- 
lowed to vote, and 216 of this minority 
possess plural votes entitling them to 
from two to eight votes apiece. 


Women Working in Washington 
CCORDING to the Women’s Bureau, 
Department of Labor, women work- 
ers in Washington, D. C., constitute two 
in every five persons in remunerative 
work. 

This is proportionately more than in 
the nation as a whole, but many of the 
salaries which they receive are inade- 
quate. 

The bureau estimates about 43,000 wom- 
en in clerical and 7,000 women in pro- 
fessional work in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


Explorer at 73 
NNIE M. PECK, who twenty years 
ago scaled one of the highest peaks 
of the Andes to the amazement of the 
world, has now, at 73 years of age, just 
completed an air tour of South America. 

She considered the tour her “work,” 
and not an adventure. She made it in 
order to obtain material for the revision 
of her “Guide to South. America.” 

In recognition of her achievement in 
being the first American to climb to the 
peaks of the Andes, the Peruvian Govern- 
ment awarded her a gold medal, and the 
Lima Geographic Society named the north 
peak of Mount Huascaran, “Cumbre Ana 
Peck.” 


Wigs Versus Red Hats 
LTHOUGH women lawmakers in 
England may dress as gayly as they 
please, with Lady Astor often leading the 
way, women lawyers are required to wear 
wigs and subdued dresses under their 
black legal gowns when they appear in 


court, according to the Independent 
Woman. 


Sells Tools 
RS. E. M. RENNIE has just been 
made chief sales manager for the 
J. B. R. Tool Company in England. 
During the war Mrs. Rennie served for 
three years as superintendent at the Brit- 
ish Metallic Roll Company, and was re- 
sponsible for the output of tank links 
from thirty-five milling machines. 
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